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117), but not for carrying out the ghastly slaughter of the family of 
Alberico da Romano. That infamy belongs to the Venetian Marco 
Badoer, and to the Marchese d'Este. JoHN M GlTTERMAN . 

Historical Portraits-' Richard II. to Henry Wriothesley, 1400-1600. 
The Lives by C. R. L. Fletcher, formerly Fellow of All Souls 
and Magdalen Colleges, the Portraits chosen by Emery Walker, 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. With an Introduction on 
the History of Portraiture in England. (Oxford : The Claren- 
don Press. 1909. Pp. xxiii, 199.) 

This is an extremely interesting collection of historical portraits. 
It is practically a Tudor gallery, as but eight or ten of the persons 
represented belong to the fifteenth century, and a still smaller number 
lived over into the Stuart period. The portraits are judiciously selected 
and admirably reproduced. It is hard in some cases to be restricted 
to one portrait of a noted person when several exist, but that being 
the plan of the book we ought not perhaps to complain. Of the arrange- 
ment of the portraits, however, some criticism can fairly be made. 
While the order is chronological in the main, the mere fact that in some 
cases two, three or four portraits are reproduced on one page relegates 
them to an entirely different place in the book. It is unnecessarily 
confusing, after having come all the way down to Shakespeare, to begin 
again with Margaret of Anjou and Humphrey of Gloucester; and then 
having worked all the way down to Walsingham, to have to begin 
again with the Woodvilles. Something more than the mere size of 
the picture ought to be considered before putting the first Lord Howard 
of Effingham later in the book than the second, and placing Grindal 
far away from the sheet shared by Parker and Whitgift. 

There is an interesting and suggestive introduction on the history 
of portraiture in England, in which one meets again the familiar figure 
of the foreigner as the purveyor of everything of a higher type of 
civilization to the Englishman. With the decision of the editors not 
to say anything about the individual portraits, but instead to give a 
biographical sketch of the person portrayed, we take issue. It would 
be of far more value to have the origin and characteristics of the pic- 
tures discussed, to be told what can be told, if anything, about the 
curious group of royal portraits of such striking similarity of style 
from Henry V. to Richard III., to be informed as to what other portraits 
exist of each subject, where only one is given, and such other expert 
knowledge as the editors could doubtless give us, than to be given a 
somewhat hackneyed biographical sketch. 

This is the more disappointing as the written accompaniment to the 
illustrations falls much below the selection of portraits in scholarly 
characteristics. It is not the mere fling at "half-educated Americans", 
nor the occasional incorrect historical statements, nor even the gro- 
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tesque estimates of such men as Henry VIII. and Wolsey, nor the fre- 
quent repetition of the same matter under successive headings, but a 
general practice of giving vapid and exaggerated ethical judgments, that 
is so objectionable. " A more subtle, false and selfish scoundrel never 
dragged a great cause in the dust ", is said of the Duke of Northumber- 
land; " In private life he was brutal and of ill repute, in public, a merely 
pliant tool of his great but brutal master ", of the Duke of Norfolk ; 
" No one had a good word to say for such a thorough scoundrel ", of 
Lord Seymour of Sudeley. Serious historians no longer feel called 
upon to sum up, condemn or commend in a few words the moral char- 
acter of historic personages. 

It would not be justifiable probably to make these small criticisms of 
an excellent book, if it were not that other volumes are announced for 
publication, so that it may be hoped that in them there will be a more 
satisfactory order of the portraits, more information of the kind that 
is not easy to obtain, and less of that which is so easily available and 
of such doubtful value. 

The Scottish Staple at Veere: a Study in the Economic History of 
Scotland. By the late John Davidson, M.A., D.Phil., and 
Alexander Gray, M.A. (London and New York: Longmans, 
Green, and Company. 1909. Pp. xii, 453.) 

This volume was projected by Professor Davidson, who was for 
many years engaged in collecting material on Scottish economic his- 
tory. After his death the difficult and delicate task of organizing and 
of rounding out Professor Davidson's work by new researches fell to 
Mr. Gray. He has added much valuable material from local Dutch 
historians and the archives of Veere, Middelburg, Rotterdam, and the 
Hague. 

Part 1. is introductory in character. It consists of entertaining 
chapters on the organization and general nature of early Scottish 
commerce, on the risks from piracy, on mercantilist theories, and the 
organization of the burghs. It is meaty, but frequently disconnected, 
showing signs of the boiling down process the notes had to undergo 
in order to come within the scope of the present work. Part 11. pre- 
sents the external history of the Staple. Down to 1406 it is the record 
of a stormy and chaotic period during which even the Convention 
Records habitually speak of foreign trade as " wyld aventouries ". 
Through the following century the Scottish Staple was located at Bruges. 
Thence it was removed in 1507 to Zeeland, where, after a spirited riv- 
alry between several cities, it was secured by Veere {Campvere of the 
records). And there it remained till its dissolution by order of the 
French in 1799. Part 111. deals with the organization of the Staple, its 
officers, court, etc. 

The Scottish Staple, the authors point out, differs radically from the 



